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Postmortem  on  the  B-1  Bomber  Campaign 


The  most  dramatic  political  success  of  Quaker 
instigated  'pauses  in  recent  years  was  the  stopping 
of  production  of  the  “B-1”  bomber  fleet.  In  a re- 
view of  the  B-1  decision  in  “Science”  magazine, 
Nicholas  Wade  quotes  an  anti-B-1  Senator’s  aide: 

“If  you  ever  want  to  see  a David  and  Goliath  story, 
it  was  the  campaign.  Here  you  have  a bunch  of 
young  kids  who  worked  for  peanuts  and  had  to 
struggle  for  every  dime.  On  the  other  hand  you 
had  North  American  Rockwell,  which  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  lobbying,  with  the  entire  sup- 
port of  the  Air  Force  and  its  direct  and  indirect 
lobbying  methods.”  Sparing  the  world  one  more 
system  of  technological  terror  seems  to  be  a very 
tangible  good,  so  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the 
outcome  is  understandable. 

A look  at  the  larger  balance  sheet  seems  in  order, 
however,  to  permit  us  to  judge  the  value  of  such 
campaigns  against  weapons  systems  in  the  future. 
The  campaign  started  in  1973  with  two  main  ob- 
jectives, if  I remember  correctly:  1)  to  block  pro- 
duction of  the  replacement  for  the  B-52  bomber,  a 
replacement  which  seemed  likely  to  be  used  main- 
ly as  a terror  weapon  against  “third  world”  peoples 
in  future  Vietnam-like  wars,  and  2)  to  highlight 
the  workings  of  the  military-industrial  partnership 
and  the  way  in  which  it  sells  selected  weapons  sys- 
tems to  the  public  (or  at  least  to  Congress).  In  re- 
trospect, the  argument  which  “worked”  in  Con- 
gress claimed  that  the  manned  bomber  is  probably 
obsolete,  and  does  not  justify  the  large  cost  when 
there  are  more  effective  weapons  upon  which  the 
money  can  be  spent.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
correct,  the  Air  Force  will  now  get  more  terror  for 
the  dollar  by  building  large  numbers  of  small,  rela- 
‘ tively  inexpensive,  robot  aircraft  to  carry  one  bomb 
each,  rather  than  by  building  fewer  very  expensive 
manned  bornbers  to  carry  many  bombs  each.  This 
extension  of  the  electronic  battlefield  should  bring 
very  little  joy  to  the  A.F.S.C.,  and  indeed  does 
bring  very  little  joy  to  me.  Our  dilemma  seems  to 
be  that,  by  helping  to  pick  off  the  most  vunerable 
systems  of  terror,  we  may  actually  be  increasing 
the  future  capability  for  violence. 

Weapons  systems  are  rational,  engineered  devices 
for  producing  fear  in  other  nations.  They  are  in- 
tended to  say  “Don’t  tread  on  me!”;  “Treat  me 


with  respect”;  “Tolerate  my  exploitation.”  They 
attempt  to  establish  a rule  of  fear  in  the  absence  of 
a rule  of  law.  A rule  of  fear  is,  however,  a fragile 
state  of  affairs.  One  of  its  problems  is  the  “fear- 
less” hero,  who  seems  to  turn  up  quite  regularly. 
Another  problem  is  the  bungling  bureaucrat,  who 
is  even  more  ubiquitous.  In  their  wake  there  often 
is,  as  Ezra  Pound  translated  from  ancient  Chinese, 

Sorrow,  sorrow  like  rain. 

Sorrow  to  go  and  sorrow,  sorrow  returning. 
Desolate,  desolate  fields. 

And  no  children  of  warfare  upon  them, 

No  longer  the  men  for  offense  and  defense. 

The  bitter  lesson  of  history  is  that  terror  fails, 
often  in  some  cataclysmic  disaster.  Long  before 
the  cataclysm,  however,  the  terrorists  are  destroyed 
from  the  inside.  To  plan  murder  one  must  have  ac- 
cepted the  mentality  of  a murderer,  and  shut  out 
that  gentle  “inward  light”  which  removes  the  cause 
of  all  murderous  thoughts.  While  that  inward  light 
is  gentle,  its  message,  that  love  is  the  keystone  of 
human  relationships,  is  based  on  a reality  as  perva- 
sive as  gravitation.  We  can  act  as  if  we  have  shut  it 
out  and  choose  to  practice  brutality,  but  that 
choice,  I believe,  seals  the  doom  of  the  society 
which  makes  it. 

Where  does  this  leave  us  with  respect  to  politi- 
cal action?  In  the  context  of  a human  society 
fragmented  into  interdependent  terrorist  nations, 
we  should  select  those  actions  which  rehumanize 
that  “enemy”  which  our  institutions  seek  to  dehu- 
manize. The  A.F.S.C.  actions  in  sending  medical 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam,  and  in  keeping  com- 
munications channels  open  during  that  undeclared 
war,  are  excellent  examples  of  what  I consider  to 
be  appropriate  types  of  actions.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  work  to  strengthen  international  institu- 
tions which  provide  alternatives  to  military  threats 
in  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a huge  unresolved  set  of 
problems  in  the  area  of  non-violent  methods  for 
people  to  protect  themselves  from  exploitation  by 
those  who  have  greater  military  and  economic  po- 
wer, both  within  and  between  nations.  John 
Woolman’s  plea  for  the  poor,  despite  its  quaint 
phrases,  speaks  to  many  live  political  issues  in  to- 
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MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

Now,  for  this  space,  I put  them  all  aside, 

The  awesome  things  for  which  no  words  will  come. 
Such  grief  must  go  where  only  God  is  guide. 

Our  lovely  planet  darkens.  Nightmares  ride. 

The  sunlit  waters  thicken  into  scum. 

Now,  for  this  space,  I put  them  all  aside. 

I read  of  torture  others  bleed.  Outside 

The  thin  screams  rise.  They  keen  a steady  hum. 

Such  grief  must  go  where  only  God  is  guide. 

The  aging  skeletons  no  robe  can  hide 
When  eyes  go  out  and  soul  surrenders,  dumb. 

Now,  for  this  space,  I put  them  all  aside. 

Beyond  compassion’s  reach,  our  guilt,  or  pride. 

Is  hurt  so  huge  our  human  mercy’s  numb. 

Such  grief  must  go  where  only  God  is  guide. 

Who  could  contain  these  evils,  and  confide 

The  awesome  things  for  which  no  words  will  come? 

Now,  for  this  space,  I put  them  all  aside. 

Such  grief  must  go  where  only  God  is  guide. 


TOUCHED  A NERVE 

Once  in  a while,  in  these  subject-oriented  issues, 
we  touch  a vital  nerve  in  Friends  that  sends  us  a 
veritable  flood  of  manuscripts.  Such  is  the  case 
with  politics,  a theme  closely  related  to  Friends’ 
social  concerns.  The  editor’s  task  then  becomes 
cut,  fit,  select  for  balance,  and  reject.  Tough.  But 
take  heart,  dear  writers;  the  exercise  is  said  to  be 
good  for  us. 

The  criteria  then  become  more  getting  us  down 
the  road,  good  writing,  fertile  ideas;  less  a rehash 
of  the  familiar,  self-congratulation.  For  example, 

A1  Anderson  put  his  finger  exactly  on  one  of  the 
most  important  questions:  How  much  coercion 
and  what  kind  are  we  willing  to  tolerate?  But  his 
paper,  twice  too  long,  is  not  here  because  he  an- 
swered, like  Sally  Bryan,  with  let  us  reason  together. 
(He  actually  said,  “ . . . everyone  has  an  inalienable 
right  (Locke  called  it  ‘Liberty’)  to  do  anything  at 
all  short  o/ substantial  harm  (to  conscious  beings.)” 
And  he  suggests  that  we  “refuse  to  support”  oppres- 
sive government.) 

I apolize,  in  these  stringent  circumstances,  for 
publishing  my  own  article.  However,  the  criteria 
listed  above  and  the  fact  that  it  fit  the  space,  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  convincing  reasons.  Critics,  to 
your  banquet! 

RS 


Letter 

World  Peace  Tax  Fund 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  June  issue  Friend  Samuel  R.  Tyson  calls 
support  of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  elitist.  Legis- 
lative elitism,  as  I see  it,  is  gaining  advantages,  fi- 
nancial or  other,  for  a small  part  of  the  citizenry, 
while  denying  the  same  advantages  to  the  majority. 
Now,  pacifists  are  a small  part  of  the  citizenry. 

But  the  World  Peace  Tax  legislation  is  designed  to 
give  every  citizen  the  same  choice,  denying  it  to 
nobody.  I believe  that  this  choice,  which  would  be 
a general  privilege,  does  not  make  an  elite  out  of 
my  humble  friends,  even  though  only  few  others 
were  willing  to  pay  tax  into  the  Peace  Fund.  I my- 
seit  am  not  requirea  to  pay  income  tax. 

Hans  B.  Gottlieb 
Boulder  (CO)  Meeting 


Jeanne  Lohmann 
San  Francisco  Meeting 
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Friends  and  World  History 

There  are  those  of  us  who  are  impatient  with 
Friends’  inability  to  come  to  grips  with  the  pro- 
blem of  peace  among  nations.  We  feel  that  if  we 
are  right  we  should  be  successful,  not  necessarily 
in  the  cultural  sense  but  successful  on  our  own 
terms.  If  we  have  something  novel  to  contribute 
to  the  resolution  of  conflict  between  states,  why 
do  we  have  to  go  back  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  to  find  it  in  operation?  Is  there  a prin- 
ciple that  Penn  used  in  his  relationship  with  the 
Indians  that  is  relevant  to  our  conflict  with  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese?  And  are  the  energies 
of  Friends  directed  to  this  end? 

If  we  would  promote  peace  it  is  important  that 
we  know  the  causes  of  war.  Some  culturally  ac- 
cepted causes  of  war  are:  greed,  lust  for  power, 
injustice,  poverty,  human  perversity,  lack  of  com- 
munication, arms  manufacturers’  desire  for  profits. 
Many  Friends  would  see  nothing  wrong  with  this 
list.  That  peace  must  wait  for  a moral  improve- 
ment in  mankind  is  another  cultural  proposition 
held  by  many  Friends. 

But  when  we  consider  these  “causes”  in  the  light 
of  the  many  undefended  borders  of  the  world,  they 
become  inappropriate.  However  dedicated  the 
arms  manufacturers  are  to  profits  they  are  unable 
to  sell  arms  to  the  borders  between  Washington  and 
Idaho,  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  Lithuania  and  Estonia. 
Forty  years  ago  the  relationship  between  France 
and  Germany  was  roughly  the  relationship  that 
now  exists  between  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Germans  had  the  Siegfried  line,  massive  fortifica- 
tions on  the  French  and  German  border,  to  keep 
the  French  from  pouring  over  their  border,  killing 
their  people,  raping  their  women  and  burning  their 


{ Continued  from  page  25 ) 

day’s  world.  The  list  can  go  on,  and  each  of  us  can 
act  on  only  a few  small  pieces  of  the  puzzle  in  which 
which  we  live.  For  our  guidance,  it  seems  that  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is 
dealing  with  many  of  these  issues  in  a sound  way, 
as  are  some  programs  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

With  such  a wide  range  of  political  activity  clam- 
oring for  Friends  to  act,  I would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  avoid  the  temptation  to  engage  our  ener- 
gies in  battles  against  the  windmills  of  military 
systems.  I,  for  one,  will  not  participate  in  debating 
the  relative  cost/effectiveness  of  competing  sys- 
tems of  terror,  but  rather  hope  to  find  ways  of 
assisting  in  the  birth  of  a non-terrorist  future. 

Fred  Unterleitner 

Palo  Alto  Meeting 


cities.  The  French  had  a similar  line  of  fortifica- 
tions to  keep  the  Germans  from  doing  these  dread- 
ful things  to  the  French.  After  World  War  II,  the 
French  and  Germans  developed  a marketing  agree- 
ment between  them  and  since  that  time  the  mar- 
ket for  arms  for  the  protection  of  that  border  has 
been  flat.  This  is  not  because  the  French  and  the 
Germans  of  today  are  morally  superior  to  their  fa- 
thers but  because  they  have  achieved  a commercial 
interdependence  that  makes  a war  between  them 
absurd. 

This  agreement  was  achieved  while  Germany  was 
still  subdued  after  World  War  II.  It  was  a normal 
step  in  the  process  of  civilization. 

If  we  assume  that  the  essence  of  war  is  anarchy 
and  that  the  essence  of  peace  is  human  interdepen- 
dence, it  will  be  seen  that  the  quest  for  peace  is  a 
process  for  reducing  the  areas  of  anarchy  in  the 
world  by  achieving  international  interdependence. 

Peace  at  the  national  level  has  been  achieved  his- 
torically by  conquest  and  violent  revolution.  The 
United  States  replaced  the  intertribal  anarchy  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  Russia  by  revolution  and 
conquest  brought  peace  to  the  largest  geographical 
area  of  the  globe.  China  by  violent  revolution  re- 
solved the  anarchy  within  her  borders.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  William  Penn  shines  out  in  sparkling 
brilliance.  For  William  Penn  proved  in  a small 
way  that  the  anarchy  that  existed  between  the 
Indians  and  the  white  man  could  be  resolved  and 
interdependence  could  be  achieved  without  resort 
to  violence.  This  interdependence  did  not  require 
a special  people  or  a special  morality.  And  it  did 
not  require  disarmament.  William  Penn  knew  that 
as  interdependence  is  achieved  arms  become  absurd. 
Or,  as  Fox  told  him,  “Wear  thy  sword  as  long  as 
thee  can.” 

Modern  Friends,  with  the  rest  of  the  peace  com- 
munity, are  out  to  achieve  peace  by  harassing  the 
makers  of  bows  and  arrows,  refusing  to  pay  taxes 
for  their  manufacture  and  deploring  the  use  to 
which  they  are  to  be  put.  The  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation  STATEMENT  OF  LEGIS- 
LATIVE POLICY  said  in  Part  I.  GLOBAL 
AFFAIRS  “ . . . Real  security  can  be  built  only  on 
an  effective  world  system  including  (a)  comprehen- 
sive disarmament  of  nations,  enforced  by  a world 
arms  control  and  disarmament  authority,  ...” 

The  FCNL  anticipates  that  disarmament  is  going 
to  be  achieved  before  international  interdepen- 
dence. 

The  fear  in  the  world  is  that  the  U.S.  or  Russia 
may  try  to  resolve  the  anarchy  between  them  by 
coerced  interdependence  and  that  with  modern 
weapons  we  might  get  more  peace  than  we  need. 

Modern  Friends  have  either  forgotten  or  misin- 
terpreted the  message  of  Penn’s  experiment  and 

( Continued  on  page  28 
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Review 

Religion  or  Politics? 

Friends  Meeting  at  Cambridge  has  recently  pub- 
lished “Quakers  in  Boston”  by  George  Selleck.* 
The  retired  executive  secretary  of  the  Meeting  has 
produced  a handsome,  scholarly  and  readable 
“biography  of  a religious  community”  which  af- 
fords a dimensional  cross-section  of  our  Quaker 
heritage,  as  a stained  slice  of  organism  under  a 
microscope. 

The  story  begins  in  the  1650’s,  as  the  waves  of 
zealous  Boston  martyrs,  including  Mary  Dyer,  re- 
turn from  banishment  again  and  again  to  confront 
the  furious  Puritans  and  their  anti-Quaker  ordin- 
ances to  face  whipping,  stripping,  disfigurement 
and  death.  They  are  driven  (obsessed,  we  would 
say  now)  with  their  “call”  to  bring  the  light  to 
those  who  don’t  want  it. 

The  persecutions  continue  until  King  Charles  II 
orders  that  all  Friends  be  tried  in  London.  The 


*5  Longfellow  Park,  Cambridge,  MA  02138, 
1 976,  349  pp.  $ 1 5 hard  covers,  $4  paper. 
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have  embraced  the  concept  of  disarmament  that 
presupposes  that  nations  can  be  induced  to  lay 
down  their  arms  before  mutual  trust  has  been 
achieved  through  interdependence.  They  have  em- 
braced a concept  that  has  no  historical  encourage- 
ment. There  is  no  historical  precedent  to  show 
that  peace  can  be  achieved  in  this  way. 

However,  the  Russians  are  not  Indians. 

William  Penn  did  not  have  to  get  permission  from 
the  State  Department  to  travel  in  Indian  territory 
as  modern  Friends  must  do  to  travel  to  nations 
that  the  State  Department  judges  to  be  hostile. 
Indians  were  not  held  captive  by  their  chiefs. 

Trade  was  not  forbidden  by  the  national  policies 
of  the  contending  states. 

If  Friends  were  directing  their  energies  toward 
the  causes  of  war,  rather  than  to  the  symptoms, 
they  would  be  attacking  these  obstacles  to  our  mu- 
tual accommodation,  together  with  nailing  down 
the  immorality  occasioned  by  the  anarchy  among 
nations. 

Pointing  up  the  immorality  of  war  contributes  to 
peace,  but  when  peace  comes  it  will  not  be  because 
we  have  proved  that  war  is  immoral  but  because 
the  interdependence  of  the  community  of  nations 
will  have  made  war  absurd. 

John  J.  Runnings 
University  Meeting 


Puritans  would  rather  free  the  Quakers  from  jail 
than  submit  to  such  dilution  of  their  authority. 

The  Quakers  remain,  and  hold  regular  meetings, 
but  troubles  persist,  and  tension  from  their  pacifist 
stand  during  the  Indian  wars  creates  new  hostility. 

Some  fifty  years  later,  the  first  Queries  are  adopt- 
ed in  New  England,  and  only  weighty  Friends  can 
attend  Meeting  for  Business.  Quakers  have  become 
respectable,  even  popular,  since  to  be  a Quaker  is 
to  be  exempt  from  the  parish  tax,  and  no  member- 
ship lists  are  kept,  so  many  become  “convinced” 
if  not  “committed.” 

In  another  fifty  years,  the  Boston  Meeting  was 
dying  out,  its  small  meeting  house  often  attended 
only  by  a fabled  “Solitary  Worshiper”  who  may 
have  been  Ebenezer  Pope,  a Boston  tailor  who, 
with  other  local  Friends,  directed  substantial  relief 
efforts  from  Quakers  everywhere  for  “the  necessi- 
tous of  every  denomination”  as  Boston  lay  under 
siege  during  the  Revolution.  Friend  Ebenezer 
left  his  library  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a few 
pounds  to  “poor  Friends  in  Boston.”  The  Pope 
fund,  despite  wars,  depressions  and  intramural 
contention,  stands  now  a substantial  sum,  still 
being  used  for  its  intended  purpose. 

But  the  Boston  Meeting,  a preparative  meeting 
under  a concerned  and  supportive  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting,  continued  to  wane  and  was  twice  laid 
down.  Revival  came  with  the  evangelical  move- 
ment, to  the  despair  of  quite  a few  Friends,  like 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  who  called  it  “spiritual 
chowder.”  A new  meeting  house  in  1830  was  more 
of  a memorial  to  the  Boston  martyrs  than  a place 
of  worship,  and  indeed  more  public  meetings  than 
regular  meetings  for  worship  were  held  there.  The 
Quaker  tradition  was  kept  alive  in  New  England 
by  non-Friends  such  as  Hawthorne,  Thoreau  and 
Emerson,  and  by  travelling  Friends.  Boston  Qua- 
kers were  not  even  noticeable  in  the  abolition 
movement  there. 

Then  came  a new  renascence,  partly  again  from 
the  evangelical  forces,  but  also  from  “liberal”  new 
blood  from  South  and  West,  and  Boston  Monthly 
Meeting  was  established  in  1883,  now  separate 
from  Salem.  A radical  departure  was  the  new  meet- 
ings’s custom  of  holding  “joint  sessions”  of  men 
and  women  for  all  business  meetings. 

In  the  late  19th  century,  pressure  of  the  pastoral 
movement  came  from  within  and  without  “to  see 
that  the  true  gospel  was  being  presented  by  an  ap- 
proved ministry.”  A succession  of  poorly  paid 
ministers  were  unsure  of  their  role,  as  was  the  Meet- 
ing. In  1894,  a new  meeting  house  rose  in  Roxbury, 
but  tension  grew  in  the  meeting  over  the  method 
of  worship,  the  presence  of  a paid  minister,  and 
making  decisions  without  waiting  for  unity. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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OF  THE  MEETINGS 

Vital  Statistics 
Births 

To  Issa  and  Dalah  Fasheh,  Orange  Grove  Meeting, 
a daughter,  born  September  19. 

Marriages 

Maria  M.  Kilpatrick  and  Robert  S.  Baird  were 
married  under  the  care  of  Tacoma  Monthly  Meeting 
Meeting  and  Olympia  Preparative  Meeting  on  July 

9. 

The  marriage  of  Kathy  Miller  and  Bert  Kanewske 
was  scheduled  by  San  Francisco  Meeting  on  Oct.  8. 

Fresno  Meeting  scheduled  the  marriage  of  Ellen 
Lohans  and  Charles  Fleming  for  Oct.  23. 

Honolulu  Meeting  announces  the  appointment 
of  Stewart  and  Charlotte  Meacham  as  the  resident 
couple,  beginning  October  1. 

The  continuing  problem  of  how  to  establish  clo- 
ser bonds  between  Friends  is  being  approached  in 
new  ways  by  several  Meetings:  for  example.  Orange 
Orange  Grove  has  a 15-minute  sharing  period,  with 
children  present,  before  Meeting  for  Worship; 
Eastside  Meeting  has  a sharing,  by  invitation,  of 
the  art  or  craft  work  of  someone  in  the  Meeting,  a 
prized  quotation  or  poem,  etc.,  on  Potluck  Sundays; 
Honolulu  Meeting’s  Wednesday  Night  worship- 
sharing group  is  discussing  the  London  Faith  and 
Practice. 


MEMORIAL 

Georges  Minch  Weber,  85,  retired  economist 
and  statistician,  died  in  Kensington,  MD  on  August 
4,  1977.  He  had  served  in  the  Tariff  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Brookings  Institution.  He  taught  for 
brief  periods  at  Stanford  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Born  in  Paris,  where  his  father  was  U.S.  Consul, 
Georges  Weber  grew  up  in  Washington,  D.C.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I he  saw  service  in  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation in  Germany  as  a First  Lieutenant.  Upon 
his  return  he  attended  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity and  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  received  in  1933  a Ph.D  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

An  enthusiastic  and  friendly  person,  he  was 
known  for  his  wide  range  of  interests,  such  as  gar- 
dening, peace  and  international  relations,  and  the 
N.A.A.C.P.,  of  which  he  was  a life  member.  He 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


(Politics?  Continued  from  page  28) 

(“Nothing  in  the  spirit  of  majorities  has  a place  in 
a Friends  Meeting.”) 

There  is  growth,  nevertheless:  The  meeting  ex- 
pands to  the  “John  Woolman  House”  next  door, 
for  classes,  meetings  and  community  action.  In 
1921,  Elton  Trueblood  is  chosen  as  minister,  and 
sets  about  assiduously  to  “work  himself  out  of  a 
job”  by  encouraging  less  programmed  meetings 
and  more  ministry  by  all  members.  When  the 
neighborhood  changes  and  members  scatter  wide- 
ly, the  Meeting  accepts  a long-standing  offer  of  the 
Congregational  Church  to  purchase  its  property  in 
1926. 

Across  the  Charles  a “liberal”  unprogrammed 
group  of  Friends  has  been  meeting  since  1911. 

Now  with  the  sale  of  the  Roxbury  facility,  the  two 
groups  join  closer  in  supporting  active  projects: 

The  establishment  of  a Boston  Centre,  the  New 
England  office  of  the  Service  Committee,  and  in 
1937  the  construction  of  a meeting  house  in 
Cambridge. 

Finally,  in  1944  and  1945,  there  is  a “joyous 
reunion”  of  two  New  England  Yearly  Meetings  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  Boston  Monthly  Meeting 
and  the  “Independent”  Friends  Meeting  at 
Cambridge. 

In  our  lifetime,  Quakers  in  Boston  have  seen  the 
lovely  meeting  house  in  Longfellow  Park,  the  cloth- 
workroom  in  the  basement,  the  Service  Committee 
on  Brattle  Street,  week-end  work  camps,  satellite 
meetings  encouraged,  Cambridge  Friends  School, 
sanctuaries  in  1968,  and  hundreds  of  sojourners, 
young  and  old,  passing  through  the  area  and  touch- 
ing and  being  touched  by  Friends. 

This  biography  of  a religious  community  has  an 
aspect  of  political  history:  the  drama  of  confronta- 
tion between  the  martyrs  and  the  Governor  and 
between  the  sanctuary  and  the  FBI;  the  forces  of 
change  within  the  meeting;  the  interplay  between 
the  meeting  and  the  community.  Indeed,  where  is 
the  line  between  religion  and  politics?  The  “Soli- 
tary Worshiper”  sitting  in  the  empty  meeting 
house  was  also  making  a statement  which  had  its 
effect  on  the  community  and  on  the  government. 
This  fascinating  story  lends  great  insight  and  per- 
spective to  the  patterns  of  thought,  belief  and  ac- 
tion which  emerge  as  Friends  follow  the  Inner 
Light. 

Ronald  Steelman 

Orange  County  Meeting 
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A Concern  for 
the  Society  of  Friends 

(This  concern  was  presented  and  discussed  at  Inter- 
Mountain  Yearly  Meeting,  1977). 

Increasingly  — it  seems  to  me  — there  is  a tenden- 
cy for  Friends  to  divide  the  world  into  good  and  bad 
people  instead  of  good  and  bad  behavior  or  good 
and  bad  values.  Some  people  (officials  of  multina- 
tional corporations,  U.S.  government  policy-makers, 
and  capitalists)  are  labeled  bad,  while  others  (the 
poor,  socialists,  and  representatives  of  the  Third 
World)  are  good.  I know  we  have  not  reached  the 
limit  of  this  dichotomy,  and  of  course  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  the  tendency  that  I find  disturbing. 

This  tendency  leads  Friends  to  use  extreme  lan- 
guage, such  as  of  dominance-dependence,  exploita- 
tion, and  imperialism.  It  causes  Friends  to  view 
poverty  (especially  in  the  Third  World)  as  caused 
by  evil  acts  that  bad  people  have  done  to  good,  and 
to  minimize  the  degree  to  which  it  might  be  possi- 
ble for  poor  people  to  help  themselves. 

Some  Friends  to  whom  I have  expressed  this  con- 
cern have  thought  I am  insensitive  to  evil  and  op- 
pression, or  I do  not  believe  oppression  accentuates 
poverty.  Far  from  it.  But  I also  believe  that  no 
group  has  a monopoly  on  evil;  and  there  is  a part 
of  God  in  those  who  oppress.  I also  believe  that 
while  poverty  is  caused  because  the  poor  have  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  resources,  the  poor  may  also 
not  have  used  well  the  resources  they  have.  I be- 
lieve it  takes  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  sort  out 
these  distinctions,  and  that  Friends  should  be  seek- 
ing that  wisdom  rather  than  arbitrarily  condemning 
“bad”  people  and  believing  that  most  of  what 
“good”  people  say  is  right  and  true  only  because 
they  are  the  ones  to  have  said  it. 

I believe  four  unfortunate  things  happen  to  those 
who  behold  the  world  as  divided  into  good  people 
and  bad.  (Let  me  call  such  people  “the  beholders.”) 

First,  the  beholders  find  themselves,  unwittingly 
at  first,  justifying  class  war  and  race  war,  to  which 
the  euphemism  “liberation  movement”  is  applied. 
Beholders  may  remain  outward  pacifists,  but  their 
“understanding”  of  how  others,  deeply  oppressed, 
may  find  the  only  solution  to  be  in  war,  shows  — I 
believe  — a surrender  from  seeking  the  wisdom  of 
how  to  touch  that  spark  of  God  within  the  oppres- 
sor. 

Second,  because  the  real  world  does  not  so  easily 
divide  into  good  and  bad  people,  the  beholder  must 
manipulate  the  data  if  he  or  she  would  show  that 
it  does.  Beholders  hear  of  inordinate  profits  of 
multinational  corporations,  or  of  extortionary 
prices  paid  by  the  poor,  or  of  oppressive  wages  and 
working  conditions,  and  without  checking  to  see 


whether  these  statements  are  true,  they  repeat 
them  and  even  magnify  them,  in  private  conversa- 
tions, public  lectures,  and  in  published  reports. 

They  select  data  to  support  their  arguments  and 
suppress  equally  valid  data  that  do  not.  Recent 
publications  by  a Quaker  organization  contain  this 
kind  of  data  manipulation.  I know  I am  making  a 
very  serious  allegation,  and  I ought  to  document 
it.  I do  not  do  so  here  for  want  of  space,  but  I am 
prepared  to,  if  asked. 

Third,  gradually  and  again  unwittingly,  the  be- 
holder may  become  an  apologist  for  oppression  by 
the  “good.”  I have  heard  beholders  justifying  the 
retention  of  political  prisoners  in  socialist  coun- 
tries, summary  justice  by  “people’s  courts,”  and 
centralized  political  indoctrination.  The  peace 
movement  is  now  divided  over  possible  political 
oppression  in  Vietnam.  Reporters  whom  the  move- 
ment considered  objective  and  reliable  during  the 
war  have  recently  offered  massive  evidence  of  for- 
ced detention  and  brutal  treatment  in  Vietnam; 
yet  many  beholders  prefer  to  believe  that  all  this 
is  untrue.  When  asked  by  a reporter  whether  a 
Quaker  organization  accepted  the  allegations  of 
repression  in  Vietnam,  an  official  of  that  organiza- 
tion replied  that  “the  government  is  carrying  out 
the  awesome  task  of  postwar  reconstruction  . . . 
with  extraordinary  humaneness.” 

Fourth,  when  faced  with  evidence  that  his  or  her 
position  may  be  wrong,  the  beholder  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  discredit  the  person  who  presented  that  evi- 
dence, as  a person.  Presumably  personal  discredit- 
ing excuses  the  beholder  from  answering  the  evi- 
dence. I have  a friend,  a Black  South  African,  who 
opposes  an  American  boycott  of  his  country  on  the 
ground  that,  if  it  were  successful,  it  would  cause 
great  human  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  Black 
population,  far  more  (relatively)  than  the  White, 
and  would  set  back  their  physical  capacity  for  non- 
violent resistance.  An  official  of  a Friends  organi- 
zation, when  asked  about  this  argument,  replied 
only,  “Oh,  he’s  a Whitey,  an  Uncle  Tom.”  But 
whatever  my  friend  may  also  be,  he  is  a human 
being  with  an  argument  that  ought  to  be  respected 
and  answered.  He  should  not  be  dismissed  by  the 
wave  of  a name. 

In  sum,  I am  concerned  that,  in  being  swept  in- 
to the  vast  arena  of  politics.  Friends  may  be  adopt- 
ing the  false  values  of  those  who  have  been  playing 
in  that  arena  much  longer  than  we.  Traditionally, 
Friends  have  distinguished  between  right  and  wrong 
whoever  may  be  the  doer  of  it;  have  stood  for  ver- 
acity regardless  of  how  the  truth  affects  our  pre-' 
conceived  ideas;  have  opposed  oppression  no  mat- 
ter who  is  the  oppressor;  and  have  had  — for  our- 
selves — an  ethical  standard  that  we  would  not  vio- 
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A Concern  for  Friends  Communication 


Jack  Powelson  has  shared  his  article  for  Friends 
Bulletin  with  me.  While  it  addresses  Friends  gen- 
erally, he  refers  to  publications  of  “a  Quaker  organ- 
ization.” Specifically,  he  has  told  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  he  means  us. 

Jack  has  brought  his  concern  directly  to  AFSC 
in  writing, and  in  person  over  several  months’  time. 
He  sent  a lengthy  detailed  document  about  it  to 
Colorado  Friends;  AFSC  responded  in  detail  to 
Jack  and  Colorado  Friends.  Jack  then  sent  a second 
and  different  document  to  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  Friends.  There  was  insufficient  time  for 
AFSC  to  respond  in  writing  to  IMYM  Friends  but 
Wallace  Collett,  AFSC  chairperson,  and  I attended 
the  IMYM  sessions  in  June  and  tried  to  respond 
there.  We  did  not  make  a point-by-point  response 
to  Jack’s  allegations  but  outlined  AFSC  policies, 
practices  and  viewpoints.  IMYM  Friends  listened 
sensitively  to  all  the  discussions,  some  leaning  to- 
ward Jack’s  views,  some  toward  AFSC’s,  and  ex- 
pressed a loving  concern  for  communication  among 
Friends.  AFSC  invited  IMYM  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  the  AFSC  Corporation,  which  we  hope 
will  become  increasingly  a channel  for  Friendly 
intercommunication.  IMYM  will  discuss  this  invi- 
tation in  constituent  Meetings  and  respond  at  next 
year’s  sessions.  We  hope  they’ll  act  affirmatively. 

In  his  letter  to  Colorado  Friends  on  April  13, 
1977,  Louis  W.  Schneider,  AFSC  Executive  Secre- 
tary, wrote  the  following: 

“The  AFSC  has  frequently  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  assistance  of  social  scientists,  among  whom 
it  has  counted  Kenneth  Boulding  and  Jack 
Powelson.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  AFSC  pro- 
grams and  publications  are  not  guided  exclusively 
by  the  methodologies  of  social  scientists.  To  a 
great  extent  we  depend  on  direct  experience  with 
situations  and  direct  contact  with  human  beings  in 
particular  situations;  these  experiences  and  con- 
tacts result  from  our  service  and  dialogue  work,  at 
home  and  overseas.  Frequently  we  come  to  possess 
information  and  insights  that  are  not  always  readily 
available  to  journalists,  government  officials  and 
social  scientists,  because  there  are  communications 
gaps  between  journalists,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  victims  of  oppression  and  discrimination  on  the 
other.  Not  all  of  the  information  we  accumulate  is 
the  result  of  scientific  research.  It  may  indeed  be 


late  just  to  win  an  argument.  Let  us  seek  a turning 
point  now,  and  re-cherish  those  values. 

Jack  Powelson 
Boulder  ( CO ) Meeting 


in  the  form  of  visceral  feelings  resulting  from  hav- 
ing lived  through  some  extraordinary  experience, 
as  so  many  of  us  did  in  Vietnam.  Some  things  are 
quantifiable  and  measurable;  others  come  in  the 
form  of  insights,  intuition,  and  empathetic  attitudes 
toward  the  victims  of  human  suffering.  We  can 
understand  that  giving  strong  emphasis  or  credence 
to  such  feelings  can  give  offense  to  a social  scien- 
tist, but  we  do  not,  therefore,  have  cause  to  doubt 
the  validity  for  us  of  our  leadings.  Furthermore, 
like  everyone  else,  we  are  vulnerable  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  error.  When  it  is  an  error  of  fact,  we  hope  we 
we  will  be  able  to  correct  it.  When  it  is  an  error  of 
judgment,  we  hope  we  will  learn  better.  When  it 
is  a mistaken  feeling,  we  hope  to  be  better  led.” 

I would  add  personally  that  the  AFSC  can  and 
does  make  distinctions  between  people  and  their 
behavior  or  values.  Our  language  includes  the 
words  “exploitation”  and  “imperialism”  when  we 
think  they  apply.  We  do  not  justify  class  or  race 
war,  try  to  manipulate  data  or  fail  to  check  it,  or 
justify  wrong  actions  of  those  we  try  to  help. 

When  Louis  Schneider  wrote  that  the  government 
of  Vietnam  is  carrying  out  the  awesome  task  of 
postwar  reconstruction  (may  I add,  without  U.S. 
help  despite  the  moral  obligations  our  country  has) 
“with  extraordinary  humaneness,”  he  was  specifi- 
cally quoting  Quaker  and  Mennonite  workers  who 
remained  in  Vietnam  for  the  change  of  government. 
He  did  not  explicitly  or  implicitly  absolve  the 
Vietnamese  government  of  any  misdeeds  - as  some 
now  mistakenly  interpret  what  he  wrote.  Finally, 
the  AFSC  is  not  bound  by  any  off-hand  remark  an 
AFSC  staff  person  may  have  made  about  any  indi- 
vidual. Extrapolation,  whether  from  an  accurately 
or  inaccurately  reported  incident,  does  not  make 
a summer  out  of  a swallow. 

The  consultation  between  AFSC  and  Jack 
Powelson  has  not  terminated.  It  is  my  hope  that 
each  will  do  their/his  best  to  listen  lovingly  to  the 
other  without  seeking  to  persuade  other  Friends 
that  one  side  fails  in  the  application  of  ethical 
standards. 

If  Friends  and  Friends  organizations  are  to  do 
their  best  to  live  out  our  enormously  demanding 
testimonies  in  a period  of  great  turmoil  and  stress- 
ful social  change,  we  need  to  be  critical  of  each 
other,  but  decidedly  in  the  context  of  loving  mu- 
tual support. 

John  A.  Sullivan 

Germantown  (Philadelphia)  Meeting 
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The  Politics  of  the  Spirit 

The  politics  of  the  Spirit  are  the  politics  of  com- 
passion. Friends  have,  since  their  beginnings,  lived 
out  in  their  personal  and  diverse  ways  the  politics 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  cultural-political  arena.  Politics 
is  defined  in  the  Standard  College  Dictionary  as  the 
science  or  art  of  government.  What  then  governs 
Friends?  What  is  our  present  political  conscious- 
ness? 

I can  speak  only  as  one  Friend  out  of  my  own  ex- 
perience and  growth  in  political  awareness  which 
began  seriously  in  the  shocks  and  horror  of  World 
War  II  when  I was  in  junior  high  school,  living  in 
San  Diego,  a navy  town.  Prior  to  that  my  child- 
hood awareness  in  my  home  was  that  God  govern- 
ed there.  However,  conservative  Lutherans  made 
few  connections  between  the  Gospel  imperatives 
and  earthly  politics.  We  were  not  to  be  concerned 
with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  The  day  Pearl 
Harbor  was  bombed  (my  uncle  and  aunt  survived 
the  bombing)  my  father  spoke  of  sending  us  back 
to  Minnesota  to  relatives  where  we  would  be  safer. 
We  refused  to  leave  him.  The  west  coast  was  black- 
ed out,  camouflaged,  ringed  with  gun  emplace- 
ments. We  began  air  raid  drills  in  the  schools. 

My  personal  plan  if  we  were  bombed  while  at 
school  was  to  find  my  younger  sister  and  run  for 
home.  I worried  that  we  might  lose  each  other  in 
the  confusion  and  felt  responsible  for  her.  My  dear 
Japanese  girlfriend  suddenly  left  for  a relocation 
camp.  We  cried,  not  understanding  at  all  why  she 
and  her  family  were  suddenly  considered  danger- 
ous. They  were  American  citizens.  I never  saw  her 
again  and  have  no  idea  how  she  and  her  family  en- 
dured. 

During  high  school,  I read  for  the  first  time  ac- 
counts of  the  tortures  and  sufferings  of  political 
prisoners  in  Nazi  war  camps,  and  of  the  cruelties 
of  the  Jewish  extermination.  As  I read,  I cried  and 
vomited,  ill  in  bed  for  days.  I did  not  dare  tell  my 
mother  what  I was  reading;  she  would  have  taken 
it  from  me  in  an  attempt  to  insulate  and  protect 
me.  I felt  I must  read  it;  that  I owed  the  suffering 
and  dying  that  much:  my  awareness  and  compas- 
sion. 

I could  not  encompass  the  magnitude  of  our  own 
destructiveness  and  inhumanity  when  we  used  the 
atomic  bomb  to  end  the  war.  I knew  only  that  we, 
too,  were  murderers  and  that  through  us  the  en- 
tire world  was  thrust  into  a new  age  of  terror.  This 
was  not  a sudden  revelation  but  one  developed 
gradually  as  the  full  import  of  our  atomic  creation 
and  destruction  was  slowly  revealed  in  the  public 
media.  Meanwhile,  I bore  three  children  in  the 
first  six  post-war  years,  and  intensified  my  spiritual 


search  for  a politics  of  compassion.  I read  and  stud- 
ied theology  and  world  religions:  where  else  was 
wisdom  to  be  found?  Not  in  governments,  legisla- 
tures, or  in  most  churches.  Where  were  there  others 
who  were  concerned  about  nurturing  life,  not 
death?  Finally,  through  my  contacts  at  San  Diego 
State  College  I found  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  in  them,  the  Seed  of  the  politics  of 
Love.  Among  Friends  I found  support  in  the  wit- 
ness of  renting  our  home  in  an  all-white  suburb  to 
an  interracial  couple  who  were  our  friends  and 
needed  a home  in  a decent  neighborhood.  Among 
Friends  my  children  and  I were  instructed  in  the 
ways  of  peace,  non-violence,  and  the  Spirit  of  Love 
which  lives  through  us  all.  The  lives  of  many 
Friends  were  our  models  as  we  joined  them  in  vigils 
for  peace,  worked  with  them  in  rescuing  those  we 
could  from  the  military  and  the  draft,  gave  sanctu- 
ary to  those  refusing  to  destroy  life  in  Vietnam,  la- 
bored for  open  housing  laws  and  justice  and  em- 
powerment for  the  poor  and  for  minorities.  We 
learned  from  Quaker  history,  from  modern  Quaker 
witness,  from  the  compassionate  acts  of  persons  of 
many  faiths  who  acted  in  conscience  to  defy  un- 
just laws.  The  light  of  Gandhi’s  life  and  Martin 
Luther  King’s  illuminated  us  with  hope.  The  light 
of  the  Meeting  for  Worship  gave  us  leadings  and 
courage  and  comfort.  The  power  of  the  Spirit 
among  us  taught  us  the  politics  of  compassion. 

My  political  consciousness,  though,  until  the  mid- 
sixties was  concerned  more  with  the  processes  of 
the  world  around  me.  It  did  not  include  the  aware- 
ness that  “the  personal  is  political.”  That  conscious- 
ness arose  with  the  third  wave  of  feminism  in  this 
country  and  my  study  and  involvement  in  it.  Wo- 
men in  small  groups  began  to  discuss  the  politics  of 
their  lives  and  how  these  were  related  to  or  were 
rooted  in  the  politics  of  the  patriarchy.  For  the 
first  time  we  began  to  work  on  the  personal  vs.  po- 
litical realities  of  our  lives,  supporting  each  other, 
sharing,  and  ministering  to  each  other.  By  the  ear- 
ly seventies,  women  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  ga- 
thered spontaneously  to  share  the  changes  in  their 
spiritual  and  political  lives  and  involved  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  their  concerns.  This  added  political 
awareness  enabled  me  to  make  personal  choices 
about  my  life  involving  increased  responsibility  and 
changes  in  direction  and  focus.  I could  not  have 
done  it  without  the  support  and  understanding  of 
my  family,  my  Meeting,  and  my  friends,  and  with- 
out the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  to  be  open  to  truth 
wherever  it  is  found.  Now  my  political  awareness 
is  shaped  by  the  testimonies  of  Friends  and  the 
feminine  spirit  reasserting  itself  in  the  world  in  or- 
der to  bring  balance  to  an  over-intellectualized, 
over-masculinized,  over-kill  culture.  (Read  C.G. 

Jung  and  Erich  Neumann  on  this.) 
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Which  Way  Is  Armageddon? 

Are  we  Friends  condemned  to  be  the  fly 

that  bites  the  flank  of  one  of  10,000 

horses  that  gallop  us  off  to  Armageddon? 

R.R. Schutz 

For  some  time  now  I have  been  wondering  if 
there  is  not  one  fundamental  cause  of  the  malaise 
that  affects,  indeed  infects,  all  human  societies, 
from  the  family,  to  the  nation,  and  on  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  collapse  of  any  viable  basis  for  au- 
thority. God,  objective  reason,  the  scientific  meth- 
od, unexamined  habit,  all  have  lost  the  power  to 
legitimatize  conviction  and  thus  action. 

We  live  by  assumptions.  What  do  you  assume? 

This  is  a private  affair;  the  experience  of  ground- 
lessness occurs  in  the  deep,  dark  interior  region 
that ^ch  human  possesses.  But  it  is  a social  affair 
too.^rought  outside,  externalized,  it  is  defined  as 
relativism  and  subjectivity.  In  a world  without  axi- 
oms political  activity  for  the  general  welfare  is  near- 
ly impossible.  Much  easier  is  limited  and  specific 
political  grouping,  as  individuals  band  together, 
feeling  oppressed  by  “society,”  to  push  for  specific 
changes  in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  fa- 
bric of  their  lives.  Ethnic  and  sexual  groups  char- 
acterize the  type  of  politics  based  on  release  from 
past  constraints  and  the  desire  for  improvement  in 
private  living. 

But  public  affairs  suffer.  Anyone  who  professes 
to  speak  for  the  general  welfare  is  submerged  in 
snickers.  What  a naive  and  sophomoric  idea!  The 
most  enlightened,  like  Hamlet,  question  their  own 
convictions,  aware  of  the  personal  bias  of  all 
thought.  Society  as  companionship  we  understand 
and  perhaps  the  majority  of  us  still  values  it.  It  is 
private  experience.  Society  as  a voluntary  grouping 
of  people  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  common  ends 
is  the  easiest  type  of  political  activity.  It,  too,  is 
based  on  private  experience  and  the  hope  of  per- 
sonal advantage. 

It  is  society  as  community,  society  as  matrix. 


Out  of  this  new  consciousness  I have  been  devel- 
oping myself  as  a poet/writer  extending  my  politi- 
cal awareness  to  the  creative  dimensions  of  art. 

This  is  an  intensification  of  the  spiritual  way  which 
requires  commitment,  contemplation,  study,  nur- 
turance,  discipline,  practice,  and  an  intense  spiritual 
focus  which  is  one  with  the  spiritual/political.  Both 
dimensions  — art  and  the  spiritual/political  — are 
governed  by  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  of  conscience, 
and  of  personal  and  universal  truths. 

Shirley  Ruth 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


that  erodes.  These  days  we  have  only  the  histori- 
cal remnant,  leaching,  leaching  . . . 

Thus  it  is  that  the  community  lacks  political  ad- 
vocates. There  is  no  longer  an  implicit  assumption 
of  agreement  on  fundamental  values  beyond  free- 
dom from  oppression  and  tolerance.  These  values 
generate  private  political  activity  and,  at  exactly 
the  same  time,  mine  the  communal  cave  from  which 
we  have  sprung. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  only  political 
activity  that  is  apt  to  strengthen  human  life  and 
lead  to  the  possibility  of  the  survival  of  the  human 
species  is  precisely  the  shoring  up  of  community. 
Even  the  idea  that  each  community  itself  has  rights 
may  need  to  be  examined  for  agreement.  But  I be- 
lieve each  human  society  — from  a specific  family, 
to  a church  group,  to  nations,  and  the  world  of  na- 
tions — needs  to  get  together  and  to  establish  by 
agreement  what  values  and  standards  are  necessary 
if  that  community  is  to  have  life.  These  agreements 
must  be  legitimatized  and  protected  at  the  same 
time  that  options  and  penalties  for  deviance  are  ar- 
ticulated. Oh,  shades  of  the  Salem  witch  trials,  of 
Ann  Bradford  (wasn’t  it  she?)  wandering  in  the 
snow  haunt  the  suburbs  of  this  idea.  If  I am  right 
that  freedom  from  oppression  and  tolerance  are  the 
most  generally  endorsed  values,  this  suggestion  flies 
in  their  faces.  It  seems  repugnant. 

And  even  if  we  could  agree  that  it  is  a necessary 
political  activity,  the  task  itself  is  Sisyphian  and 
Herculean.  It  may  be  impossible.  But  unless  com- 
munity is  given  authority  by  conscious  agreements 
we  cannot  expect  vigor  and  confidence  in  actions 
aimed  at  the  protection  of  the  general  welfare.  Un- 
less we  are  able  to  begin  to  confer  authority  by 
agreement,  Robert  R.  Schutz  is  right:  “ . . . the 
scattered  remnant  ‘works  through  the  FCNL’  for 
limited  legislative  reform  . . . Some  of  our  best 
Friends  and  most  brilliant  writers  throw  up  their 
hands  at  both  politics  and  economics,  saying  it’s 
all  too  difficult  for  them  . . .” 

William  Butler  Yeats  caught  our  predicament 
clearly  several  generations  ago  when  he  wrote  in 
“The  Second  Coming”: 

• • • 

Things  fall  apart;  the  centre  cannot  hold; 

Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 

The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 

Are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 

Oh,  note  the  vast  cultural  heritage  implied  in  the 
one  word:  Armageddon!  Who  are  “the  best”? 

Why?  Come,  Friends,  let  us  reason  together. 

Sally  W.  Bryan 
University  Meeting 
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A Friendly  Clarification 

This  document  is  a query  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  an  individual  Friend,  not  a statement 
by  it.  It  has  been  couched  in  the  form  of  a state- 
ment, however,  to  avoid  putting  it  into  the  artifi- 
cial form  of  loaded  questions. 

1 ) The  Society  of  Friends  is  a small  and  weak 
body,  a still  small  voice,  perhaps  even  too  still,  but 
it  has  a unique  contribution  to  give  to  the  world 
and  it  will  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  make  it. 

2)  Friends  are  an  upper  branch  of  the  great  tree 
of  Christianity,  drawing  life  from  the  sap  of  Christ 
which  rises  from  its  roots,  but  also  breathing  deep- 
ly of  the  air  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  lovingly  sur- 
rounds all  the  great  trees  of  the  human  race. 

3)  Because  of  our  deep  commitment  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Light  Within,  the  Seed,  an  experience 
known  to  us  by  many  names,  we  see  our  task  to 

be  one  of  constant  testing  of  the  images  in  our 
minds  and  a constant  search  for  new  images  to  test. 

4)  Although  our  concern  has  for  three  hundred 
years  been  directed  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  heart,  mind,  and  strength  of  the  individual 
person,  toward  full  realization  of  the  divine  poten- 
tial of  each,  we  have  also  been  mindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  structure  of  world  society  in  cus- 
toms, organizations,  and  laws  in  facilitating  or  im- 
peding this  improvement. 

5)  These  social  impediments  include  a)  poverty, 
that  produces  ill  health,  ignorance,  and  a failure  to 
realize  the  potential  of  the  individual;  b)  oppres- 
sion, by  which  illegitimate  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  freedom  of  an  individual  to  express  thought  or 
emotion,  to  meet  with  others,  to  worship,  to  tra- 
vel, to  change  occupations,  to  form  families,  to 
pursue  art  and  other  creative  activity,  to  form,  join, 
and  withdraw  from  organizations,  and  so  on; 

c)  violence,  that  involves  denying  humanity  to  the 
victims. 

6)  Social  facilitators  include  a)  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  at  least  human  cost;  b)  the  provi- 
sion of  public  goods;  c)  public  redistributions  of 
income  and  power. 

7)  As  world  society  becomes  increasingly  large, 
unified,  and  complex,  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  identify  the  actual  results  of  particular 
actions,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  organizations 
and  governments.  Consequently  we  have  a large 
task  of  understanding  the  actual  dynamics  and  li- 
mits of  social  systems  so  that  we  can  criticize  wise- 
ly and  act  without  unforeseen  undesirable  conse- 
quences. This  means  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
social  sciences,  not  blindly,  but  with  a respect  for 


what  they  have  to  offer  in  understanding  complex 
systems  which  are  beyond  our  immediate  personal 
experience. 

8)  For  three  hundred  years  the  main  social 
thrust  of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  towards 
developing  a peaceable  and  democratic  social  capi- 
talism. We  see  this  in  the  tradition  of  the  fixed 
price  and  rejection  of  bargaining,  the  push  for  tech- 
nical change,  the  insistence  on  honesty  and  vera- 
city in  buying  and  selling  both  goods  and  labor,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  progressive  taxation,  social 
legislation,  and  the  constant  drive  for  peace.  On 
the  whole  we  have  not  rejected  the  institutions  of 
the  capital  market  or  the  principle  of  private  pro- 
perty and  private  employees,  though  we  recognize 
the  need  for  socially  imposed  limits. 

9)  We  continue  to  seek  for  a prophetic  witness 
to  the  society  in  which  we  are  placed,  where  there 
is  much  unfinished  business.  The  most  urgent  task 
is  disarmament,  the  replacement  of  the  huge  appar- 
atus of  destruction  and  deceit  by  a skillful  system 
of  mutual  non-violent  defense.  Beyond  this  there 
is  a large  agenda  of  improvement  in  the  body  of 
law,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  styles 
of  life,  directed  toward  the  cure  of  poverty,  the 
provision  of  education  for  the  good  life,  the  dimin- 
ution of  crime,  the  fostering  of  health,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental,  the  achievement  of  full  employ- 
ment, and  the  opportunity  for  choice  of  better 
lives  for  all. 

10)  On  a world  scale  the  problems  are  frighten- 
ingly large  and  intractable.  At  least  two  thirds  of 
the  human  race  live  in  conditions  of  unacceptable 
poverty.  A combination  of  rapid  population 
growth  and  depleting  resources  threatens  to  worsen 
this  situation  to  a condition  of  unprecedented  des- 
titution, misery,  and  famine.  A sustainable  and 
healthy  planet  requires  a vast  change  in  human  be- 
havior, skills,  and  equipment.  We  may  have  to  look 
beyond  catastrophes  to  a great  acceleration  of  hu- 
man learning,  and  an  eventual  world-wide  under- 
standing and  practice  of  the  acts  and  images  that 
lead  to  human  betterment.  The  Society  of  Friends 
can  hardly  hope  to  make  more  than  a small  contri- 
bution to  this  planetary  process.  But  we  do  have 
gifts  and  skills  that  are  important,  and  we  must 
devote  ourselves  to  utilizing  them  to  the  full. 

1 1)  The  world  is  now  faced  with  new  secular  re- 
ligions of  which  Marxism,  embodied  in  centrally- 
planned  economies  where  it  has  triumphed,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  powerful.  Because  of  our  legitimate 
rejection  of  many  of  the  means  by  which  tliis  has 
been  opposed,  we  have  failed  to  develop  a prophe- 
tic critique  of  Marxism,  and  hence  we  are  exposed 
to  having  our  own  identity  and  witness  subtly  un- 
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dermined  by  it.  For  fear  of  being  anti-communist, 
we  have  failed  to  establish  our  own  prophetic  faith 
and  mission  in  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  world 
social  institutions. 

12)  We  can  recognize  that  much  of  the  thrust  of 
Marxism  comes  out  of  the  prophetic  biblical  tradi- 
tion for  equality  and  justice,  and  out  of  the  failure 
of  feudal  and  early  capitalist  Christian  societies  to 
embody  and  realize  this  prophetic  vision.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  also  recognize  that  in  many  respects 
the  Marxist  vision  is  in  deep  conflict  with  our  own, 
and  we  must  either  offer  it  criticism  in  a resolute 
and  friendly  spirit,  or  we  must  abandon  our  own 
faith  and  identity. 

13)  The  lines  of  possible  criticism  are  a)  we  can- 
not accept  atheism  and  the  denial  of  all  validity  to 
religious  thought  and  practice;  b)  we  cannot  ac- 
cept a dialectical  philosophy  which  is  a denial  of 
the  transcendent  reality  and  power  of  love;  c)  we 
cannot  accept  class  war  as  a path  to  peace  and  jus- 
tice; d)  we  cannot  accept  the  concentration  of 
coercive,  financial,  and  persuasive  power  which  is 
involved  in  a centrally-planned  economy,  and  the 
personal  oppression  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
consequence  of  this  concentration;  e)  we  cannot 
accept  the  claim  of  a small  political  party,  however 
devoted,  to  represent  the  diversity  of  individuals 
that  constitute  the  people. 

14)  We  utterly  reject  the  forcible  overthrow  of 
communist  states  by  internal  or  external  war  as  a 
method  of  improving  them.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
constantly  seek  a dynamic  by  which  the  centrally- 
planned  economies  can  be  modified  in  the  direction 
of  a less  oppressive,  more  tolerant,  relaxed,  mobile, 
and  decentralized  society.  As  a group  which  can 
barely  survive  in  a communist  society,  our  influ- 
ence must  be  from  the  outside,  through  research, 
thought,  prayer,  and  personal  contact.  But  we  may 
be  able  to  make  some  contribution  to  human  bet- 
terment by  these  means  if  we  are  faithful  to  our 
own  insight  and  witness. 

Kenneth  E.  Boulding 

Boulder  Meeting 


Gathering 

A mid-winter  gathering  of  young  friends 
Dec.  29-Jan.  2 at  Camp  Myrtlewood,  Oregon. 
“Join  us  as  we  bring  in  the  New  Year  with  a mid- 
night Meeting  for  Worship.” 

More  information  available  by  writing  to  Winter 
Camp,  Box  43,  Wolf  Creek,  Oregon  97497. 


Friends  in  the  Orient 

(The  Darts’  letters  are  chatty  and  enthusiastic 
and  full  of  local  color.  I am  sorry  that  space  limi- 
tation requires  me  to  cut  them.  -Ed.) 

Madurai,  August  10. 

Life  goes  along  here  much  as  it  has  for  thousands 
of  years  - with  some  cars  added  over  the  years  and 
three  traffic  lights.  It  is  most  incongruous  to  see  a 
bullock  cart  — the  bullocks  with  aristocratic  looking 
faces  — waiting  patiently  for  a light  to  change. 

We  arrived  in  Sri  Lanka  (formerly  Ceylon)  on 
election  day.  The  roads  were  lined  with  people  - 
whole  families  - and  excitement  was  running  high 
because  it  looked  as  if  the  opposition  was  going  to 
oust  Mrs.  Bandaranaike’s  regime,  which  had  been 
in  office  a long  time  - a new  fresh  wind  was  blowing 
across  the  land.  The  next  morning  it  was  clear  that 
the  opposition  had  won.  J.R.  Jayewardene  was  the 
new  Prime  Minister.  The  Daily  Sun  editorial  for  the 
the  day  said,  “We  have  been  dead  these  seven  years, 
dead  to  freedom  and  liberty.  We  now  begin  to  live 
again!”  Everyone  was  taking  a holiday,  celebrating, 
buses  and  even  planes  didn’t  run.  We  were  invited 
to  visit  the  parents  of  a Senegalese  friend  and  they 
produced  a whole  series  of  delicious  special  foods 
eaten  on  “auspicious  occasions.”  I especially  appre- 
ciated the  time  of  deep  sharing  with  Mrs.  De  Silva, 
an  ardent  Buddhist  who  was  willing  to  tell  me  of 
her  faith  and  what  it  meant  to  her. 

-Martha 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  PYM  Minute  on  Vietnam. 
Here  is  a quote  from  the  Indian  Express  of  Sept.  10. 
“Da  Nang.  About  200  Indian  buffaloes  created  a 
wild  west  atmosphere  at  this  former  United  States 
airbase  when  they  arrived  yesterday  by  a DC-10  air- 
craft from  New  Delhi  in  a record-breaking  airlift. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  such  a large  number  of 
cattle  — weighing  about  54  tons  — had  been  shipped 
by  air  in  a single  plane  . . .”  India  has  agreed  to  set 
up  with  Vietnam  a rice  research  institute  as  well  as 
the  buffalo  breeding  center  as  an  outright  gift. 

India  has  also  offered  an  interest-free  loan  of 
100,000  tons  of  wheat  to  be  repaid  in  kind  when 
able. 

-Leonard 

Seva-Nilayam,  September  18. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  sense  of  security,  love, 
and  peace  that  surrounds  one  who  enters  the 
grounds  of  this  lovely  place.  Simple  low  buildings, 
spotlessly  clean  and  open  to  the  fresh  air  and  cool- 
ing breezes,  serve  as  small  hospitals  - one  for  child- 
ren and  one  for  adults  - and  a clinic  where  as  many 
as  350  village  people  each  day  find  treatment.  Fif- 

( Continued  on  page  36) 
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Quaker  Salt  on  Political  Activity 

Since  its  start  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
has  been  active  in  political,  social,  and  economic 
change.  The  inward  experience  of  guidance  by  the 
Inner  Light  led  to  practices  resulting  in  political 
and  juridical  change.  The  Quaker  concept  of  re- 
ligious liberty  practiced  with  spiritual  tenacity  was 
the  root.  Political  activity  was  motivated  by  pro- 
found spiritual  convictions.  The  practice  of  equal 
treatment  to  all  persons  without  distinction  of  po- 
litical, economic,  or  social  status  became  a political 
ferment.  The  refusal  to  take  an  oath,  conscientious 
objection  to  war  and  military  service,  civil  disobed- 
ience with  acceptance  of  consequences,  relief  to  vic- 
tims of  war,  efforts  to  establish  peace,  prisons  and 
treatment  of  prisoners,  nonviolence  in  the  struggle 
for  justice,  etc.  - all  are  charged  with  political  impli- 
cations. Some  of  these  convictions  and  practices 
have  become  woven  into  the  fabric  of  national  law 
and  customs. 

Rooted  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  “that  of 
God  in  every  person”  Quakers  believe  the  capacity 
for  change  exists  even  in  the  heart  of  the  oppressor. 
“These  Quakers,”  it  was  said,  “with  their  levelling 
attitudes  will  soon  ruin  all  discipline.”  “How  can 
you  have  an  army  unless  you  recognize  the  differ- 
ences of  rank  and  station?” 

Attitudes  may  have  a political  implication. 

When  — aware  of  injustice,  violation  of  human 
rights,  or  corruption  in  government  — we  do  noth- 
ing about  it,  we  are  supporting  these  political  and 


(Darts,  Continued  from  page  35) 
teen  years  ago  this  land  was  an  arid  waste  - no  trees, 
no  flowers,  no  water,  and  very  few  birds.  Then 
Dora  Scarlett,  an  English  woman  now  in  her  seven- 
ties, came  out  to  India  to  visit  a friend.  She  was 
asked  to  help  in  a village  and  came  to  the  vision  of 
how  a village  clinic  and  the  farming  of  land  could 
be  combined  to  bring  medical  help  to  people  in  an 
atmosphere  with  which  they  were  familiar.  As  she 
expresses  it:  “Our  in-patients  do  not  lie  on  beds 
in  a row;  they  spread  their  mats  for  rest,  and  when 
they  are  fit  to  move  on  out,  they  feed  the  calves 
and  chickens,  pick  vegetables,  or  bring  sticks  for 
the  fire.  They  feel  wanted  and  useful . . . living  as 
a community,  sitting  and  working  in  groups  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature 
as  they  are  when  at  home  in  their  village.”  Friends 
would  respond  as  we  did,  I think,  to  this  expression 
of  love  in  action. 

-Martha 

The  Darts  would  love  to  hear  from  you  at  Barton 
House,  American  College,  Madurai,  South  India 
625002. 


social  evils.  When  we  are  aware  of  persons  arrested 
for  expressing  — without  violence  — dissenting 
views  and  we  do  nothing  about  political  prisoners, 
we  are  giving  our  support  to  these  violations  and 
perhaps  to  torture.  When  — aware  of  exploitation, 
discrimination,  oppression  — we  remain  passive  we 
are  giving  our  support  to  inhuman  systems  and 
structures  doing  violence. 

Of  such  moral  and  political  implications,  Quakers 
have  maintained  a historic  recognition  which  has 
moved  their  spirits  to  a diversity  of  actions,  from 
operation  of  an  “underground  railroad”  to  Quaker 
Service  groups  initiating  a nation-wide  campaign 
against  the  B-1  bomber. 

Quakers  who  think  and  care  for  the  condition  of 
our  world  community  hear  the  cry  of  the  Third 
World  countries  for  a New  World  Order.  As  seekers 
of  Truth  we  see  that  at  the  center  of  the  commun- 
ity are  the  highly  industrialized,  rich  countries 
whose  750  million  people  consume  most  of  the 
world’s  renewable  and  non-renewable  resources  and 
through  the  major  international  credit  institutions 
exert  an  imperial,  i.e.,  financial  and  economic  pow- 
er over  others.  Beyond  and  circling  the  center,  sep- 
arated by  the  widening  gap,  are  some  120  peripher- 
al countries  at  varying  levels  of  development  and 
dependency.  Of  their  2,200  millions  of  people 
some  1 ,000  millions  exist  at  subhuman  life  levels 
under  crushing  poverty,  hunger  and  misery. 

It  is  people  in  both  rich  and  poor  countries  who 
are  responsible  for  the  existing  exploitative  terms 
of  their  interdependence,  either  by  imposing  them 
or  by  submitting  to  them.  Both  rich  and  poor 
countries  have  respective  roles  to  play  in  an  enlight- 
ened, mutually  beneficial  process  to  create  a New 
World  Order.  Right  sharing  is  the  essential  goal  of 
the  process. 

The  spiritual  motivation  of  actions  and  service 
makes  Quakers  fearless.  This  is  the  source  of  pow- 
er that  enables  Friends  to  Speak  Truth  to  Power. 
Fearless  before  men  and  State  power,  they  are 
close  to  prophetic  Messengers  of  Truth  and  Love. 

“I  believe  that  we  can  all  become  messengers  of 
God,”  said  Gandhi,  “if  we  cease  to  fear  man  and 
seek  only  God’s  Truth.” 

“Christ  is  not  . . . lifeless,  harmless  . . . ,”  wrote 
Bernard  Shaw,  “but  a rallying  centre  for  revolution- 
ary influences  ...”  As  we  dwell  on  the  political 
implications  of  this  concept,  each  one  may  be  in- 
wardly asking:  “Does  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  around  the  world,  does  my  Yearly  Meeting, 
does  my  Monthly  Meeting,  do  I feel  incoming  pow- 
er and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  to  participate  individ- 
ually or  in  corporate  political  activity?  Do  I feel 
that  the  motivation  is  spiritual,  however  revolution- 
ary the  ends  and  that  the  means  are  rooted  in  rever- 

( Continued  on  page  37) 
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Quakers  and  Politics 

Last  year  I was  in  Washington  DC  on  business  re- 
lated to  my  employment,  and  had  completed  my 
work  by  mid-morning  of  the  day  following  my  ar- 
rival. I had  shared  pleasant  conversation  with  the 
Cory’s  at  Penn  House  the  night  before.  After  fin- 
ishing my  work  in  the  morning  I decided  to  pay 
the  obligatory  visit  to  the  Capitol,  walking  across 
the  mall  from  HEW  against  a stiff,  freezing  wind, 
feeling  every  bit  the  Westerner  I am.  Once  inside, 

I realized  I didn’t  want  the  tours  that  were  then 
queuing  up,  but  also  realized  I didn’t  really  know 
what  I wanted  to  do.  So  I let  my  inner  guidance 
system  take  over,  and  followed.  Soon  I saw  a large, 
ornate  meeting  room  with  what  appeared  to  be 
many  familiar  faces  inside.  People  who  looked  a 
lot  like  me.  I walked  around  to  the  side  entrance 
and  asked  a young  man  just  leaving  what  was  going 
on.  “Oh,  its  really  not  a government  group,  its  a 
quasi-governmental  body  having  an  annual  meet- 
ing.” I persisted,  who  are  they?  “They’re  the  Ad- 
Hoc  Citizens  Committee  for  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament.” I put  my  briefcase  down,  hung  my 
overcoat  on  the  corridor  rack,  smiled  knowingly  at 
the  young  woman  inside  the  door  as  I walked  past 
her  table  and  sat  down  next  to  an  older  grey-haired 
man  (from  the  AFSC  Washington  office.)  We  were 
listening  to  Raymond  Wilson  (FCNL)  who  then  in- 
troduced Sanford  Gottlieb  (SANE).  The  day’s  bus- 
iness was  just  starting.  The  agenda  was  to  establish, 
that  day,  the  priorities  for  the  peace  agenda  for  the 


(Salt,  Continued  from  page  36) 

ence  for  life,  so  nonviolence  is  clear  to  conscience?” 
Now  I come  to  “Quaker  Salt.”  The  evil  and  in- 
sanity of  armamentism  weighs  upon  all  people  on 
earth.  As  Quakers  we  encourage  and  support  dis- 
armament, including  the  SALT  talks.  But  the 
“Quaker  Salt”  in  mind  is  something  else.  It  is  an 
experience  of  men  and  women  hearing  the  Living 
Christ  say  inwardly:  “It  is  you  who  are  the  Salt  of 
the  earth;  but,  if  the  salt  should  lose  its  strength, 
what  will  you  use  to  restore  its  saltness?”  It  is  this 
“saltness”  that  must  be  real  and  tastable  in  any  po- 
litical activity  undertaken. 

Inasmuch  as  “ . . . More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of,”  let  us  pray,  yes, 
specific  local,  regional  or  transnational  supportive 
praying  for  Light  and  Guidance  by  the  Spirit  for 
Friends  in  any  country  undertaking  any  kind  of  po- 
litical activity.  This  calls  for  sharing  information, 
concerns,  insights  and  lessons  learned.  What  a 
source  for  renewal  of  spiritual  dedication  and  sup- 
portive unity  among  Friends  around  the  world! 

Heberto  M.  Sein 
Mexico  City  Meeting 


incoming  Carter  administration.  We  would  work 
until  5 pm,  break  into  small  groups  with  specific 
topic  areas  (I  chose  “Independent  Strategies”). 
Lunch  would  be  served  downstairs  in  the  Senate 
Dining  Room,  tables  for  4,  in  the  opulence  that 
only  our  Washington  representatives  can  afford, 
then  back  finally  to  finish  our  deliberations. 

But  I get  ahead  of  myself.  Right  at  the  beginning 
I realized  I was  in  heavy  company.  I mean,  every- 
one was  there.  All  the  big  names.  (It  was  so  heavy 
Another  Mother  for  Peace  was  represented  by  four 
men.)  When  introductions  were  over,  my  education 
began.  What  I had  never  realized,  had  never  even 
suspected  in  my  complete  naivete,  was  that  to  be 
an  effective  arms  control  worker  one  had  to  have 
an  intimate,  intricate  knowledge  of  the  capability 
of  each  of  many  alternative  weapons  systems,  both 
on  “our”  side  and  on  the  “other”  side.  There  I 
was,  with  all  the  folks,  listening  to  the  hard,  practi- 
cal realities  of  which  weapons  systems  we  could 
live  with,  and  which  not,  and  which  ones  we  would 
force  which  Congressmen  to  give  up.  In  my  life- 
time 1 have  been  part  of  many  elites,  and  have 
known  the  seductiveness  of  such  power  and  privi- 
lege, and  how  evil  such  seduction  is,  how  commun- 
ity shattering.  And  here  I was,  doing  it  again. 

It  was  clearly  assumed  that  attempts  to  bring 
about  change  by  informing  the  general  public  about 
disarmament  matters  would  not  be  useful.  The  pu- 
blic was  assumed  to  be  politically  to  the  Right  of 
that  group  and  generally  in  favor  of  continued  mili- 
tary spending  and  military  preparedness.  Of  course, 
they  were  right  about  that.  The  important  issue  is, 
why  they  are  right  about  that.  I believe  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  delegated  our  responsibilities  to  in- 
form and  witness  to  the  public  to  others,  whose  or- 
ganizational representatives  can  matter-of-factly 
talk  about  which  weapons  systems  are  better  or 
worse  than  others.  The  essential  dialogue  about 
disarmament  wasn’t  there.  The  compromises, 
which  our  delegates  would  tell  us  are  part  of  Real- 
politik,  had  already  been  made,  before  the  meet- 
ing, without  our  informed  consent,  really  without 
our  knowledge. 

In  that  meeting  there  was  no  Quaker  presence 
that  could  take  the  position  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. How  laughable  that  would  be!  How  mani- 
festly naive  and  how  incredible  that  it  should  be 
missing!  Our  need  for  respectability,  for  maintain- 
ing our  credibility  with  the  elites  is  very  strong. 

We  must  resist  it,  learn  to  see  it,  and  inoculate 
ourselves  from  it.  (We  must  appreciate  the 
Doukhobors’  use  of  nudity  in  protest  as  a defense 
against  too  much  respectability.)  We  must  re-lea rn 
the  truth  of  speaking  Truth  to  Power.  That  day 
ended  with  our  reaching  consensus  on  priorities, 
and  a clear  agreement  on  stopping  the  B-1  as  first 
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priority. 

I don’t  remember  the  rest.  I was  anxious  to  leave 
and  reflect  on  what  I had  learned.  I was  in  the  com- 
pany of  people  who  could  say  “we  will  have  to  ac- 
cept some  level  of  nuclear  mutual  terror  for  the  in- 
definite future.”  And  they  were,  at  some  level, 
representing  me,  and  you.  Can’t  you  hear  the 
voices  saying  to  George  Fox,  “Now  look  here, 
George,  what  harm  can  come  from  a little  preach- 
ing in  church.  Those  people  aren’t  listening  anyway, 
they  only  come  in  to  get  out  of  the  cold.  If  you 
really  want  to  change  what’s  happening,  lets  go  talk 
to  the  Bishop  and  the  King’s  representatives  and 
soften  their  hearts.  They’re  reasonable  people.” 

No.  Fundamental  change  will  come  when  those 
of  us  who  feel  strongly  enough  about  an  issue  will 
struggle  through  to  consensus  in  Meetings,  and  then 
reach  out  to  the  wider  community  for  alliances, 
never  stinting  in  our  witness  to  the  Truth  as  we  see 
it. 

When  was  the  last  time  CPQM  or  PYM  or  your 
Meeting  not  only  went  on  record  but  actually  did 
something  about  complete  and  total  national  dis- 
armament? Or  the  elimination  of  hunger  in  the 
world  (and  the  population  controls  that  go  with  it 
it?)  Or  a full  employment  policy  that  would  guar- 
antee jobs  to  all?  No,  we  work  on  left-over  issues 
that  come  to  us  sporadically,  faddishly,  — nov^  pri- 
sons when  Soledad  erupts,  now  UFWOC  when 
Cesar  is  hero  (and  when  can  we  EVER  eat  grapes 
again  or  drink  Gallo  wine),  now  women  when 
Gloria  or  Bella  are  near,  now  Peace  when  Indochina 
bloodies  us,  and  now  very  little,  — blown  by  the 
winds  without  a real  center  of  our  own. 

Our  center  must  be  ours;  to  delegate  it  is  an  illu- 
sion. We  fail  ourselves  by  delegating  the  search  for 
Truth  to  our  surrogate  organizations:  the  AFSC, 
ECL  and  ECNL.  We  must  learn  to  trust  each  other 
again,  to  know  controversy  and  conflict  as  indica- 
tors of  a great  store  of  energy  which  we  can  learn 
to  use  lovingly.  Ask  yourself,  what  fundamental 
issue  would  I like  my  Meeting  to  be  working  on 
right  now?  If  your  answer  is  puzzlement,  or  dis- 
belief that  such  a thing  might  be  appropriate,  then 
ask  yourself,  how  did  this  happen,  and  what  would 
it  lake  to  change? 

Robert  J.  Heilman 
Sacramento  Meeting 

Letter 

Heresy 

To  the  Editor, 

Currently,  our  government  is  engaged  in  prelimi- 
nary planning  talks  aimed  at  eventual  disarmament. 
We  all  pray  for  their  success.  We  would  — at  the 
same  time  — be  foolish  to  ignore  the  steady  build- 
up of  military  capability  by  the  leaders  of  the 


Soviet  Union  — even  as  they  sit  at  the  bargaining 
is  also  ominous  that  these  leaders  are  working  fever- 
ishly on  civil  defense.  The  actions  should  not  es- 
cape our  notice,  because  the  Soviet  leaders  could 
impose  their  will  upon  any  other  country  without 
them. 

What  should  our  response  be,  in  view  of  Quakers’ 
long  record  of  opposition  to  war?  The  best  answer 
I can  find  is  in  Chapter  10  of  Dr.  D.  Elton 
Trueblood’s  book,  “The  People  Called  Quakers.” 

Dr.  Trueblood  states,  in  part,  “It  is  right  at  this 
juncture  of  history  and  in  the  light  of  the  plural 
society  which  our  government  represents,  that 
armed  forces  should  exist.  This  is  right  because 
any  conceivable  alternative  would  be  worse  in  terms 
of  human  consequences  and  suffering,  which  are 
the  only  terms  on  which  it  is  reasonable  to  argue.” 

To  me,  this  means  we  should  recognize  that  to- 
day’s ideological  conflict  has  created  a far  different 
situation  than  existed  when  George  Fox  advised 
against  military  preparations  under  any  circum- 
stances. Further,  we  should  give  positive  support 
to  President  Carter  in  his  advocacy,  during  the  pre- 
sent indefinite  state,  of  a military  deterrent  suffi- 
cient to  save  the  millions  of  human  lives  which 
could  be  lost  in  the  absence  of  such  a deterrent. 

It  seems  ironic,  but  the  greater  our  deterrent 
capability  during  a probable  very  lengthy  period 
of  negotiations,  the  greater  the  promise  for  a mu- 
tual agreement  which  will  actually  be  carried  out  — 
resulting  in  what  we  all  want— softening  of  aspira- 
tions of  Soviet  leaders,  less  suspicion  on  our  part, 
and  removal  of  causes  for  armed  conflict. 

I realize  the  above  is  a minority  opinion  among 
Quakers,  but  obviously  not  mine  alone.  Is  it  asking 
too  much  that  your  readers  have  a chance  to  con- 
sider this  opinion  when  they  read  your  excellent 
publication,  the  Friends  Bulletin? 

Paul  Longstreth 
Phoenix  Meeting 


Book  Version 

A book  version  of  Stuart  Innerst’s  slide  lecture 
on  China  has  been  published.  Titled  China  Gray, 
China  Green,  it  contrasts  the  China  that  Stuart  saw 
during  a five  week  visit  in  1972  with  the  Cliina 
that  he  knew  as  a missionary  there  from  1920  to 
1927.  It  features  65  color  photographs  that  he 
took  in  1972  and  40  black  and  white  photographs 
from  the  1920’s.  Copies  may  be  ordered  from 
Richard  Innerst,  Box  185,  Moss  Beach,  California 
94038.  The  book  is  being  published  as  a memorial 
by  Stuart  Innerst’s  family,  but  a donation  of  $7.95 
is  being  asked  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  publica- 
tion and  distribution. 
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Political  Success 

Friends  are  fond  of  saying  there  is  that  of  God  in 
everyone,  a loose  and  misleading  statement.  Pre- 
cisely, it  is  a half  statement,  the  other  half  being 
there  is  that  of  the  devil  in  everyone.  More  precise- 
ly, these  are  eliciting  statements,  meaning  in  a sense 
another  cliche:  there,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go 
I.  We  elicit  behavior  by  action  based  on  these  as- 
sumptions. Each  of  us  bears  within  us  the  seeds  of 
every  kind  of  action.  Preperly  brainwashed  (condi- 
tioned), every  Friend  could  kill  with  Hitler,  lie  with 
Nixon,  oppress  with  Rockefeller,  rob  with  Jesse 
James,  or  be  sanctified  with  St.  Francis.  Friends 
all  know  this.  When  we  initiate  action  powerfully 
based  on  the  confident  assumption  that  there  is 
that  of  GOOD  (or  GOD)  in  our  adversary,  with  cun- 
ing,  with  cleverness,  with  surprise,  with  imagina- 
tion — we  often  turn  the  trick,  we  get  a Good  re- 
sponse, we  achieve  our  (good)  objective,  that  person 
agrees  with  us,  or  refrains  from  killing  us,  the  dog, 
the  cat,  our  child,  or  grandmother.  We  say,  “Lo, 
non-violence  works.”  Or,  “A  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath.” 

We  also  know,  although  we  rarely  say  this,  that  if 
we  come  out  belligerent,  or  fighting,  or  threatening, 
or  loud,  we  incite  to  violence,  or  heat  up  the  con- 
flict. Fox  knows  there’s  an  ocean  of  darkness  as 
well  as  an  ocean  of  light,  and  his  picturesque  meta- 
phor puts  the  light  over  the  darkness.  But  all  we 
can  say  is  that  both  exist;  we  can  decide  what  we 
want,  and  by  correct  initiative  get  it,  sometimes 
spectacularly  — and  this  ignites  our  faith.  But  we 
fail  all  the  time  because  we  forget  these  facts,  our 
faith  falters,  and  we  are  reactors,  too.  We  respond 
to  others’  wrong  initiatives  by  getting  mad,  by 
shouting,  by  hardening  our  positions,  by  being  de- 
fensive. So  we  are  always  talking  about  starting 
over.  And  always  starting  over.  And  repeating  es- 
sentially the  same  round  of  failures  and  success. 
Mixed,  mixed  up,  and  ineluctably  intertwined. 

This  introduction  has  a lot  to  do  with  our  topic, 
political  success.  We  are  talking  about  our  own  ba- 
sic, practical  psychology,  and  how  we  can  use  our 
knowledge  to  win.  Not  against  the  next  guy  in  the 
games  we  play  and  the  comparisons  we  run  with 
each  other,  but  some  of  our  greater  objectives, 
where  we  all  win.  And  our  eliciting  catch  phrases, 
properly  understood  and  applied,  are  not  all  of  the 
basic  psychology  we  need  in  order  to  win  the  war. 
But  they  are  some  of  our  tools  — in  the  jargon  of 
conflict,  weapons. 

Another  of  our  characteristics  — and  here  I am 
not  singling  out  Friends,  who,  if  you  accept  my 
introduction,  differ  in  no  wise  from  the  rest  of  us, 
save  possibly  in  motivation  and  conditioning  — is 
that  we  look  for  simple  answers,  we  make  up  our 
minds  on  insufficient  grounds,  we  commit  our  lives 


without  thought,  knowing  neither  antecedents  nor 
consequences  — and  then  we  defend  our  actions 
with  the  most  magnificant  rationalizations. 

Certainly  not  all  of  the  great  campaigns  that  have 
soaked  up  men’s  and  women’s  lives  have  failed,  but 
enough  of  them  have  proved  in  retrospect  to  be 
hollow  victories  or  tragic  mistakes  to  make  a rea- 
sonable person  want  to  pause,  learn,  and  consider 
well  before  committing  once  again  to  error.  But 
we  don’t.  Let  me  illustrate,  if  you  are  in  doubt. 

Hardly  anyone  can  find  a good  word  for  the  Cru- 
sades, or  the  Inquisition,  or  Napoleon,  or  the 
Spanish  conquests,  or  colonization,  or  (among 
Friends)  the  American  Revolution,  or  the  U.S.  Civil 
Civil  War,  or  World  War  I,  or  Vietnam.  Our  level 
of  rationalization  is  still  high  for  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  but  these,  too,  will  fade  as  “worthwhile 
commitments”  when  we  gain  more  perspective. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  never  committing  our 
our  lives,  our  hearts,  and  all  our  powers  to  any  cam- 
paign or  belief.  (It  is  an  argument  that  supports 
those  who  insist  that  the  means  determine  the  ends, 
and  therefore  we  must  always  use  good  means  — 
another  short-and-easy  catch  phrase  that  fails  for 
lack  of  examination.)  Most  importantly,  it  is  an 
argument  for  examining  our  lives,  our  beliefs,  for 
being  open  to  truth,  and  assessing  our  commit- 
ments in  the  light  of  history,  experience,  and  co- 
gent criticism. 

For  lack  of  space  in  this  article,  I will  leave  out 
of  consideration  for  commitment  capitalism,  free 
enterprise,  political  democracy,  disarmament,  non- 
violence, socialism,  communism,  institutionalism, 
individualism,  and  a number  of  other  candidates, 
and  concentrate  on  empowerment,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  cooperative  movement. 

(Concluded  in  December) 

Community 

Betsy  Eberhardt  would  like  to  announce  that  she 
has  put  25  acres  near  Sebastopol  into  a Land  Trust, 
which  will  allow  the  development  there  of  a community 
along  the  lines  of  the  Movement  for  a New  Society. 

If  interested,  write  her  at  615  Jefferson,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95401. 

Deterrence 

I did  at  one  point  think  of  devoting  more  time 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  but,  oddly  enough, 
the  experience  of  Elizabeth  Fry  deterred  me.  She 
did  great  things  for  God,  but  none  of  her  children 
remained  anything  more  than  nominal  Friends  and 
finally,  if  I recollect  rightly,  they  all  left  the  Socie 
Society.  I had  three  small  girls  then,  and  I did  not 
want  them  to  grow  up  estranged  from  God  through 
my  preoccupation  with  what  1 thought  was  God’s 
work.  It  happens,  you  know. 

Naomi  H.  Yarnall,  Friends  Journal, 

Feb.  1,  1970,  p.  76. 
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Letter 

Half  Friends 

Editor: 

At  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  this  year,  I attended 
two  discussions  of  the  Friends’  role  at  the  U.N., 
specifically  the  Friends  involvement  in  and  en- 
couragement of  a “New  Economic  Order,”  i.e., 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  between  the 
rich  nations  of  the  world  and  the  poorer  nations 
by  the  establishment  of  cartels  to  govern  prices 
of  raw  materials;  that  and  the  national  control  of 
international  corporations  by  individual  states. 

The  control  of  international  corporations  issue  left 
me  with  the  impression  that  many  nations  did  not 
have  a thoroughgoing  grasp  upon  reality  and  we,  as 
Friends  at  the  U.N.,  went  along  with  the  program 
as  some  sort  of  vague  but  laudable  commitment  to 
the  downtrodden  of  the  earth.  Let  me  list  just 
three  of  the  points  raised  and  then  add  commen- 
tary: 

(1)  Many  underdeveloped  or  developing  nations 
look  upon  the  growth  of  their  populations  as  an 
issue  either  not  having  great  relevancy  to  their  eco- 
nomic future  (and  well-being)  or,  casting  a suspi- 
cious eye  in  the  direction  of  richer  nations,  see 
warnings  by  richer  nations  on  population  growth 
as  part  of  a conspiracy  to  deny  them  economic  ex- 
pansion and  their  rightful  place  in  the  sun; 

(2)  Again,  many  of  those  nations  do  not  grant  or 
foresee  the  energy  crisis  as  being  real  or  reckon 
with  it  in  the  growth  or  well-being  of  their  coun- 
tries; 

(3)  An  economic  program  such  as  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Order  may  only  succeed  in  benefitting  the 
elite  of  any  given  nation;  very  little  of  the  money 
so  raised  will  filter  down  to  the  poorest  and  most 
needy  within  that  nation. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  if  Friends  choose  to 
ignore  reality  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  nations,  and  avoid  mention  of  the 
more  real  and  pressing  difficulties  for  fear  of  giving 
offense  or  losing  influence  or  eroding  their  liberal 
role,  then  Friends  do  a great  disservice  to  the  truth 
and  the  testimony  of  Friends  to  move  independent- 
ly towards  the  relief  of  suffering.  Further  growth 
of  population,  a denial  of  the  pending  dislocations 
of  an  energy-short  era,  the  cumulative  ravaging  of 
the  planet,  and  the  thrust  of  growth  beyond  eco- 
nomic barriers  must,  of  necessity,  converge  in 
horrors  one  finds  difficulity  in  imagining.  This  is 
where  our  message  might  lie  unless,  of  course,  we 
have  grown  so  worldly  as  to  be  half  cynic  and  half 
Friend. 

Marvin  Gregory 
University  Meeting 
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(Weber,  Continued  from  page  29) 

and  his  first  wife,  Marjorie  Sheets  Weber,  became 
members  of  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Washington  in 
1945  and  were  generous  contributors  to  Quaker 
projects.  He  served  with  the  AFSC  in  Europe  from 

1948  to  1951 , especially  in  Darmstadt,  Germany. 
Moving  to  California  in  1951,  he  helped  organize 
the  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  and  devoted 
five  years  to  lobbying  for  social  causes  in  Sacramen- 
to. When  they  moved  to  the  Monterey  area,  the 
Webers  gave  their  house  - still  known  as  Weber 
House  - to  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

In  1967  he  retired  to  Friends  House,  Sandy 
Spring,  MD,  and  in  1970  to  the  Roosevelt  Hotel 
Home  for  Senior  Citizens,  to  be  closer  to  F.C.N.L’s 
activities  on  Capitol  Hill.  Marjorie,  also  an  econo- 
mist, died  in  1972.  In  1974  he  married  Josephine 
Reid,  another  resident  of  the  Roosevelt,  who  sur- 
vives him.  He  also  had  two  nephews,  Roderick 
and  Hugh  Duncan. 

A brief  Memorial  Service  was  held  on  August 
14  at  the  Friends  Meeting  House  in  Washington, 

D.C. 

Education 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  puts  special  empha- 
sis on  the  announcement  for  December  2 to  4 of  a 
program  called  Education:  Who's  in  Charge?,  with 
Bert  Mason,  head  of  the  Friends  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. For  details  write  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond, 
CA  95005. 


